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THE ANNUNCIATION OF THE 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 


I. THE WORD OF GOD 


The Protevangel. The Lord God said unto the Serpent, “I will put 
enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy seed and her 
Seed; It shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise His heel.” (Gen- 
esis 3:15.) 

From the Prophecy of Isaiah. The Lord spake unto Ahaz, saying: 
“The Lord Himself shall give you a sign. Behold, a Virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a Son, and shall call His Name Immanuel.” (Isaiah 
7:14.) 

St. Matthew Records the Fulfilment. The Birth of JESUS Christ 
was on this wise: When as His mother Mary was espoused to Joseph, 
before they came together, she was found with child of the Holy 
Ghost. Then Joseph her husband, being a just man, and not willing 
to make her a public example, was minded to put her away privily. 
But while he thought on these things, behold, the angel of the Lord 
appeared unto him in a dream, saying: 

“Joseph, thou son of David, fear not to take unto thee Mary thy 
wife, for That Which is conceived in her is of the Holy Ghost, and 
she shall bring forth a Son, and thou shalt call His Name JESUS, 
for He shall save His people from their sins.’ 

Now all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
of the Lord by the prophet, saying: “Behold, a Virgin shall be with 
child and shall bring forth a Son and they shall call His Name Em- 
manuel (which being interpreted is, God-with-us).” (St. Matthew 
1:18-23.) 

St. Luke Describes the Details. The Angel Gabriel was sent from 
God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to a Virgin espoused to a 
man whose name was Joseph, of the house of David, and the Virgin’s 
name was Mary. And the angel came in unto her and said, 

“Hail, thou that art highly favored! The Lord is with thee: Bless- 
ed art thou among women!” 

And when she saw him, she was troubled at his saying, and cast 
in her mind what manner of salutation this should be. And the angel 
said unto her, 

“Fear not, Mary, for thou hast found favor with God. And be- 
hold, thou shalt conceive in thy womb, and bring forth a Son, and 
shalt call His Name JESUS. He shall be great, and shall be called 
the Son of the Highest, and the Lord God shall give unto Him the 
throne of His father David, and He shall reign over the House of 
Jacob for ever, and of His Kingdom there shall be no end.” 


Then said Mary unto the angel, 

“How shall this be, seeing I know not a man?” 

And the angel answered and said unto her, 

“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the 
Highest shall overshadow thee; therefore also that Holy Thing That 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of God. For with God 
nothing shall be impossible.” 

And Mary said, 

“Behold the handmaid of the Lord! Be it unto me according to 
thy word!” 

And the angel departed from her. And Mary arose in those days 
and went into the hill country with haste, and entered into the house 
of Zacharias and saluted Elisabeth. And Elisabeth was filled with 
the Holy Ghost and she spake out with a loud voice, and said, 

“Blessed art thou among women, and blessed is the Fruit of thy 
womb. And whence is this to me, that the Mother of my Lord should 
come to me?” 

And Mary said, 

“My soul doth magnify the Lord: and my spirit hath rejoiced in 
God my Saviour. 

“For He hath regarded the low estate of His handmaiden: for, 
behold, from henceforth all generations shall call me blessed. 

“For He That is Mighty hath done to me great things: and Holy 
is His Name.” (St. Luke 1:26-35, 37-43, 46-49.) 


Il. THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH. 


St. Justin Martyr and St. Irenaeus Quote the Prologue of St. 
John’s Gospel. To as many as received the Light gave He power to 
become the sons of God, even to them which believe on His Name, 
Who was born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God. (In Novum Testamentum Graece, ed. Nestle, 13th 
ed., 1927, p. 230, to St. John 1:13.) 

The Council of Nicaea Formulates the Church’s Creed. I believe 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Only-Begotten Son of God; begotten of 
His Father before all worlds; God of God; Light of Light; Very God 
of Very God; Begotten, not made; being of one Substance with the 
Father; by Whom all things were made; Who for us men and for our 
salvation came down from heaven; AND WAS INCARNATE BY 
THE HOLY GHOST OF THE VIRGIN MARY; AND WAS MADE 
MAN. (The Lutheran Hymnal, p. 22.) 

St. Augustine Comments on the Words “Worship His Footstool” 
in Psalm 99:5. His footstool is the earth, and Christ took upon Him 
earth of earth, because flesh is of the earth and He received flesh of 
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the flesh of Mary. And because He walked here in this very flesh, 
He also gave this very flesh to be eaten by us for our salvation. But 
no one eats that flesh unless he has first worshipped it. Therefore 
the way has been found how this footstool of the Lord may be wor- 
shipped, so that we not only do not sin by worshipping, but sin by 
not worshipping. (In the Catalog of Testimonies appended to the 
Book of Concord, Concordia Triglotta, p. 1126.) 

The Church Hails the King of Glory in the “Te Deum.” When 
Thou tookest upon Thee to deliver man, Thou didst humble Thyself 
to be born of a Virgin. (The Lutheran Hymanal, p. 36.) 

The Church Defines the Catholic Faith in the Symbol “Quicunque 
Vult.” It is necessary to everlasting salvation that a man believe 
faithfully the Incarnation of Our Lord JESUS Christ. For the right 
faith is that we believe and confess that Our Lord JESUS Christ, 
the Son of God, is God and Man, God of the Substance of the Father, 
begotten before the worlds, and Man of the substance of His Mother, 
born in the world, perfect God and perfect Man. (The Lutheran 
Hymnal, p. 53.) 

The Praying Church Repeats the Prayer of St. Gregory the Great. 
We beseech Thee, O Lord, pour Thy grace into our hearts, that as we 
have known the Incarnation of Thy Son JESUS Christ by the message 
of an Angel, so by His Cross and Passion we may be brought unto 
the glory of His Resurrection; through the same Christ Our Lord. 
Amen. (The Lutheran Hymnal, p. 86.) 

The Apology of the Augsburg Confession Warns Against “Mar- 
iolatry.” Though we grant that the Blessed Virgin Mary prays for 
the Church, does she receive souls in death, does she conquer death, 
does she restore to life? What does Christ do, if the Blessed Virgin 
Mary does these things? Although she is most worthy of the very 
amplest honors, she does not wish to be put on the same plane with 
Christ, but rather wishes that we consider and follow her example. 
(Article XXI (IX), par. 27, Concordia Triglotta, pp. 348-350.) 

B. Martin Luther Sets Forth the Faith of the Evangelical Princ- 
es and Cities in the Smalcald Articles. We confess that the Son be- 
came man in this manner that He was conceived by the Holy Ghost 
without the cooperation of a man and was born of the pure, holy and 
Ever-Virgin Mary. (Part One, Article IV, Concordia Triglotta, p. 
460.) 

The Formula of Concord Expresses the Mind of the Church of 
the Augsburg Confession. On account of the personal union and the 
communion of the divine and human natures in Christ, the Most 
Blessed Virgin (illa laudatissima virgo) Mary bore not a mere Man 
and nothing more, but, as the Archangel Gabriel testifies, such a Man 
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as is truly the Son of the Most High, Who showed His divine Majesty 
even in His Mother’s womb, inasmuch as He was born of a Virgin 
with her virginity inviolate. Therefore she is truly the Mother of 
God and nevertheless remained a Virgin. (Thorough Declaration, 
Article VIII, par. 24, Concordia Triglotta, p. 1022.) 


LITURGY AND LUTHERANISM * 


The liturgical movement of our time is in one sense a movement 
which is going through all Christendom, possibly throughout the 
whole world of humanity. It is no mere accident that the three great 
totalitarian political movements of modern times, Communism, Fas- 
cism, and National Socialism, have propagated their political theories 
by means of secular cults. In the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
we have the cult of Lenin and Stalin, with its gigantic pictures of 
these “saints” replacing the icons without which apparently even the 
Marxist Russian cannot live. In Italy and Germany we had the cults 
of Mussolini and of Hitler, with their faith in a secular savior, their 
saints venerated through legends and statues, their martyrs’ graves 
and their processions, and their political “Church year,” which re- 
placed the Christian Church’s year in the printed calendars. These 
are but a few hurriedly cited examples of a development in the world 
of modern man which deserves a thorough investigation. In Germany 
this secular religion actually imitated the Christian Sacraments. 

Here is proof that human beings who had abandoned the Christian 
Faith and the Liturgy of the Church were looking for substitutes for 
that which they had lost. The same phenomenon, competent mission- 
ary observers have reported, is taking place in the non-Christian eth- 
nic religions. All of this adds up to a significant development in the 
religious history of our secularized age: A world sinking into god- 
lessness and nihilism is still seeking for the divine and the holy. In 
this groping quest we Christians may properly discern the unwitting 
cry of the human soul for her true Saviour, whether rejected or never 
known, the restless yearning of men for that which only Christ and 
His Church can give. At the same time there is possibly nothing that 
should and can call the Church to self-scrutiny, and therewith to re- 
pentance, more than the realization that in this pregnant moment her 
services are no longer making any impression upon countless human 
beings. 

The liturgical movement is therefore really a seeking and a quest- 
* See the note under “Our Contributors” on page 30. 
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ing for the Church. As early as the nineteenth century a liturgical 
revival grew out of the mighty seeking after the Church which fol- 
lowed the Napoleonic wars and which affected Christendom for more 
than a generation. In the deaconess houses—since the days of the 
New Testament diakonia (service) and leitourgia (liturgy) have be- 
longed together—of Lutheran Germany, especially in Neuendettelsau 
under Wilhelm Loehe, the Lutheran Liturgy, which had fallen into 
decay during the Age of Enlightenment, experienced a new awaken- 
ing. In England, the renewal of the Established Church through the 
Tractarian Movement was accompanied by a revival of liturgical life. 
In the Latin Church there was the strongly ultramontane campaign 
against the remnants of liturgical Gallicanism carried on by Prosper 
Louis Pascal Guéranger of Solesmes, whose L’Année liturgique (The 
Liturgical Year) was destined to be the first and the fundamental 
document of the modern Roman Catholic liturgical movement. These 
phenomena, and all the other parallels in both Eastern and Western 
Christendom that we might cite, illustrate the intimate connection 
between a reviving interest in the doctrine of the Church and a lit- 
urgical revival. 

The same point is emphasized by the events which followed 
World War I. The liturgical movement which flourished in German 
Roman Catholic circles, partly as a result of the Church music re- 
forms of Pius X., partly as a consequence of the scientific liturgical 
research of the Benedictines of Maria Laach, notably Ildefons Her- 
wegen and Odo Casel, ultimately sought to answer the vital question, 
“What is the Church?” (The same is true of the parallel, though not 
particularly significant, “High Church” movements in German Prot- 
estantism and even among the Reformed Churches of Switzerland and 
Scotland.) While the Vatican Council had started to create—the end 
is not yet—a modern Roman Catholic doctrine of the Church, the 
liturgical movement was giving its answer to the question, “What is 
the Church?”, in exceedingly impressive and practical terms: The 
Church is there where the congregation of Christian believers gathers 
as ecclesia orans (the praying Church) about the altar; where the 
Body of the Lord is received with the mouth in the Holy Communion, 
there is the Church as the Body of Christ. 

The active implementation of this doctrine has produced every- 
thing that the Roman Catholic Church has since then experienced 
by way of renewal. Suitable literature educated the Roman Catholic 
intelligentsia of Germany and France along with the common laborers 
of the Ruhr and the farmers of the Tirol to this appreciation of the 
Church as ecclesia orans. In the secularized laboring class districts 
of Vienna and Paris, as well as in the great, urban centers of America, 
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where the human soul can be more lonely than in the trackless sands 
of the Sahara, the concept is given practical expression: A new and 
genuine fellowship, a real communion of human beings, grows out of 
the Holy Communion. Rightly understood, this doctrine is thoroughly 
Apostolic and Scriptural, and the current vitality of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church derives not from her international political activity, nor 
from the miracles of Fatima and other prodigies, nor from her achieve- 
ments in speculative theology, nor from the new dogmas concerning 
the Blessed Virgin Mary for which, to the distress of some of the 
Roman Church’s own theologians, the Curia is making preparations. 
She possesses her present vitality in spite of all these things and in 
spite of everything un-Christian and anti-Christian that happens in 
her midst. The real source of her vitality is this remnant of her 
primitive heritage which she still retains and which she knows how 
to renew again and again: The profound truth of the Real Presence of 
Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar. It is one of the most noteworthy 
signs of the times that the Roman Catholic Church seeks to make 
the center of her spiritual life precisely that primitive and Scriptural 
tenet which Blessed Martin Luther so doughtily defended against 
Zwingli and the sixteenth century Enthusiasts. 

Because of this evangelical emphasis, however, the liturgical 
movement within modern Roman Catholicism is in an ambiguous and 
critical position. Although it has not been condemned, it has been 
placed under the direction of the hierarchy and thereby largely stifled. 
It has not been stigmatized as heretical, but it has—not without some 
justification from the Roman Catholic point of view—been accused of 
exhibiting heretical tendencies. One of the reasons for this attitude 
is that the liturgical movement has tended to suppress some of the 
later developments and excrescences of Roman Catholic worship— 
even of the rosary, for instance—in favor of the primitive and ancient 
Eucharistic rite. Similarly, the idea of sacrifice in connection with 
the mass has not been abandoned, but it has been so drastically re- 
interpreted that it comes very close to the evangelical solus Christus, 
sola gratia (Christ alone, grace alone). 

As always happens, however, when men begin to investigate the 
real nature of the Church and of the Liturgy, the road has led back 
to the Reformation. Thus it has happened that not only Johann Se- 
bastian Bach, but even Blessed Martin Luther, has found his way 
into the Roman Catholic churches of Germany. A Roman Catholic 
hymnal without the great Reformer’s mighty Christmas hymn Gelobet 
seist Du, Jesu Christ (“All Praise to Thee, Eternal God,” No. 80, The 
Lutheran Hymnal) would be almost inconceivable today. And why 
not? In his book, Liturgie und Gemeinde (Liturgy and Parish), pub- 
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lished in 1939, the Oratorian priest Felix Messerschmid described the 
festival hymns of Blessed Martin Luther and the great hymns of 
Blessed Philip Nicolai as positively unsurpassed examples of what a 
Church hymn should be. This verdict is based upon the consideration 
that in these hymns the ecclesia orans confesses, prays, and sings mag- 
no consensu (with great unanimity) the mighty facts of the divine 
revelation without addition and without subtraction. 

Of course the Latin language problem plays a big role. Can wor- 
shippers “pray the mass instead of praying in the mass”—to use the 
oft-quoted but possibly misunderstood phrase of Pius X. (who may 
have had singing rather than praying in mind)—if they do not under- 
stand what is being prayed at the altar? Is it not at best merely a 
miserable makeshift to have a precentor read a simultaneous German 
translation of the celebrant’s Latin text, so that in effect, as a well- 
known Roman Catholic theologian puts it, two synchronized masses 
are being held, of which the second, the vernacular one, is no mass 
at all? When German Roman Catholics criticize St. Boniface for 
having neglected to do for the Germans what SS. Cyril and Methodius 
did for the Slavs, namely, to have created a vernacular ecclesiastical 
language and thereby to have given Germany a Liturgy in the lan- 
guage of the people, as the Goths already had it, consistency inevitably 
leads them to a recognition of the significance of Blessed Martin Lu- 
ther for the history of worship. It was he who made up for that which 
had been neglected in the missionary history of Germany and who 
gave the German people the mass in their own tongue. 

Blessed Martin Luther’s great liturgical achievement, the tradi- 
tional mass of the old Church of the Augsburg Confession, is described 
by the already quoted Messerschmid as “the first really serious effort 
—and one undertaken with unique linguistic and musical gifts—to 
create a German vernacular Liturgy and so to bridge the gap that 
estranged the German people from the Liturgy.” It was by way of 
this Liturgy that the Reformation triumphed. It is impossible, Messer- 
schmid asserts, not to “perceive in the reports that have come down 
to us at least an intimation of the unprecedented vitality of these 
(vernacular) services and the powerful religious emotion with which 
the congregations, who formerly had been mere dumb spectators and 
listeners in church, participated in them.” Speaking of the hymns of 
the Reformation, “Jesuit witnesses have affirmed that they brought 
more converts to the new faith than all the sermons and all the other 
recruiting efforts.” 

This was not a peculiarly German phenomenon or something 
arising out of Blessed Martin Luther’s extraordinary genius and per- 
sonality; the same thing happened wherever the Reformation pene- 


trated, as we see most clearly in the Scandinavian countries. Wher- 
ever the pure Gospel comes, there the great Liturgy of the true Church 
revives. And wherever men seek genuine liturgy they cannot avoid 
facing the question, “What is the Gospel?” Here is the fundamental 
reason why the liturgical movement in the Roman Church has con- 
fronted that denomination with the whole issue of the Reformation. 
In Roman Catholic circles there is much discussion today of the ques- 
tion if English and German can not and must not be accorded the 
status of liturgical languages. It is pointed out that the Codex juris 
canonici (the Roman Catholic code of Canon Law) at least leaves the 
way open for such a development, since in principle it recognizes 
other rites than the Latin. In any case, German Roman Catholics at 
this writing are seriously considering the possibility that before the 
end of the twentieth century a German mass may be celebrated in 
the Roman Catholic churches of Germany, with only the canon minor, 
which after all is recited silently, remaining Latin. The one real ob- 
stacle, it is said, is the not altogether unwarranted concern on Rome’s 
part that this concession would open the door to a vast influx of evan- 
gelical ideas into the Roman Catholic world of thought.* 


II. 


It is not necessary to emphasize the seriousness of the problem 
with which the Roman Catholic liturgical movement confronts the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession. The run-of-the-mine Protestant- 
ism of the various denominations is quite unfitted to cope with this 
energetic and far-sighted liturgical reform-movement in the Latin 
communion. Protestantism does not understand the Roman Catholic 
liturgical movement because it does not understand liturgy. Even the 
historic Reformed denominations that have maintained some sort of 
living contact with their spiritual forebears of the sixteenth century 
are completely incapable of opposing the Roman Catholic mass with 
a genuine evangelical Liturgy. They cannot, because they have 
abandoned the one thing which gives life to the services of the Church 
and without which a Protestant Liturgy inevitably dies: The Real 
Presence in the Blessed Sacrament of the whole Christ according to 
His Godhead and His humanity. 

The greatest liturgical achievement of evangelical Christianity, 
next to the traditional mass of the Church of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, is the Book of Common Prayer of the Church of England. (It 
should not be forgotten, in passing, that the first edition, that of 1549, 

* These words were written on Michaelmas, 1947; since then the Papal 


encyclical of November 29, 1947, Mediator Dei, has declared —e 
for the exclusive use of Latin in the text of the mass. GF. 
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exhibits significant Lutheran influence.) Yet, in spite of everything 
that the Book of Common Prayer has inherited from the Anglican 
Church’s Catholic and medieval past and in spite of its evangelical 
content, from 1552 on it has exhibited a fatal theological flaw, a flaw 
that has ultimately vitiated altogether every effort at liturgical reform 
in the Church of England. This defect is the thoroughly Protestant 
attitude toward the Sacrament of the Altar which appended to the 
Communion office in the Book of 1552 and again in the still valid 
Book of 1662 the “Black Rubric,” with its tell-tale conclusion: “The 
natural body and blood of our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not 
here; it being against the truth of Christ’s natural body, to be at one 
time in more places than one.” (It makes no difference that this rubric 
was transiently omitted in the editions of 1559 and 1604 and does not 
appear in the American rite.) This sentence destroyed the Real Pres- 
ence, the one thing that gives the Christian Liturgy life. The whole 
tragic position of Anglicanism, vacillating between Protestantism and 
Catholicity, is here disclosed. Because the great theologians of Eng- 
land have lost the Lutheran doctrine of the Real Presence, they have, 
in spite of their Catholic externals, bogged down either in the Human- 
ism of Erasmus or the Protestantism of Calvin, or else they have left 
the Anglican Communion and have submitted to the Latin obedience. 
In the Roman Catholic Church the last-named group has found at 
least the Real Presence, even though obscured by the dogma of trans- 
substantiation and corrupted by the Pelagian error of the sacrifice of 
the mass. Thus the factor that on the one hand has led so many 
Anglicans to Rome and that on the other has given to the Anglo- 
Catholic movement such strength as it possesses is nostalgia for that 
which the Church of England gave up in the course of the English 
Reformation: The Real Presence in the Holy Communion of the whole 
Christ according to both His Godhead and His humanity. Here too is 
the secret of the Roman Catholic Church’s victory over so many Prot- 
estants, possibly, in the last analysis, over the greater part of what 
still calls itself Protestantism: A non-sacramental Protestantism will 
become the easy prey of Roman Catholicism. One is impelled to be- 
lieve that Blessed Martin Luther foresaw four centuries ago the com- 
ing of this kind of Protestantism, when in attacking the anti-sacramen- 
tal Enthusiasts of his day he taught the Church of the Augsburg Con- 
fession to go forward alone along the difficult and lonesome middle 
way between non-sacramental Protestant Enthusiasm and the Church 
of the Pope. 

If today, to the great blessing of herself and of all Christendom, 
the Church of the Augsburg Confession still wishes to walk this 
middle way, if she seeks fully to recover the. great liturgical heritage 
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which her spiritual ancestors bequeathed to her but which she has so 
often blithely squandered and neglected, she must achieve complete 
clarity on one essential point: A liturgical renewal is impossible unless 
the Church is prepared to take seriously the doctrine which is wit- 
nessed to and sung in the Liturgy. Liturgy and dogma belong togeth- 
er; you cannot have the one without the other. Dogma represents the 
doctrinal content—and therefore the truth content—of the Liturgy. 
(It is for this reason that the Liturgy can help men achieve a new 
understanding of the doctrines and the creeds of the Church.) We 
in Germany have discovered in the last generation that there can be 
a worship revival only as a concomitant to a revival of interest in 
doctrine. 

It is highly significant that no one can state positively which is the 
older, the invocation of the Lord Jesus in prayer or the creedal recog- 
nition of His Godhead. For St. Athanasius the fight for the essential 
identity of the Son with the Father (homoousia) was a crusade for a 
right worship: Is praying to Jesus Christ praying to God? If not, 
praying to Jesus Christ violates the First Commandment. As a matter 
of fact, most of the dogmas of the Church first found liturgical ex- 
pression and only afterward were formulated as doctrines. The in- 
vocation of the Holy Ghost is much older than the definition of His 
essential identity with the Father and the Son in the Creed: “Who 
with the Father and the Son together is worshipped and glorified.” 
St. Thomas Aquinas used the term “sola fides” in one of his Euchar- 
istic hymns* a quarter of a millennium before Blessed Martin defined 
sola fide (by faith alone). “Non aestimator meriti, sed veniae lar- 
gitor” (“not weighing our merits, but pardoning our offenses”) the 
celebrant has prayed since time out of mind in the canon of the Latin 
mass; the doctrine which this prayer implies was explicitly affirmed 
in the Reformation. 


“Rex tremendae maiestatis, 
Qui salvandos salvas gratis” 


(“King of majesty tremendous, Who dost free salvation send us”; 
see No. 607, The Lutheran Hymnal)—Thomas 4 Celano taught the 
Church of the thirteenth and subsequent centuries to pray in the 
sequence of the mass for the dead. As a matter of fact, there is no 


* In the fourth stanza of the hymn sung at vespers on the Feast of ” 
Blessed Sacrament, Pange lingua gloriosi Corporis mysterium: 


Verbum caro, panem verum 
Verbo carnem efficit 
Fitque sanguis Christi merum; 
Et si sensus deficit, 
Ad firmandum cor sincerum 
Sola fides sufficit. CP. 


doctrine of the Reformation that was not already in the prayers and 
the hymns of the medieval Church. 

This connection between doctrine and liturgy explains why the 
great teachers of the Church, like St. Thomas Aquinas and Blessed 
Martin Luther, have also been great liturgists. There is no more 
damning an indictment of a theologian than to say that he knows 
nothing about liturgy. We must not forget that the—sometimes 
wrongfully disdained and depreciated—Age of Orthodoxy in the 
Church of the Augsburg Confession was precisely the period during 
which the historic Lutheran rite was being celebrated in all its beauty 
and power by deeply devout congregations. Blessed Paul Gerhardt 
was a great hymn-writer not in spite of the fact that he was an ortho- 
dox theologian, but because of it. The two-fold sense of the Latin 
word confiteri, which means both “to confess” and “to praise,” illus- 
trates this connection between the praying Church and the teaching 
Church. That is why Blessed Martin Luther wanted to count the Te 
Deum among the creeds. Te Deum laudamus, Te Dominum confitemur 
(“We praise Thee, O God, we acknowledge Thee to be the Lord”) is 
the ultimate sense of all the Church’s confessing and all of the 
Church’s praising. 

That too is the way in which the Church understands theology. 
We may say that the author of the Apocalypse deserves the title given 
him in the fourth century, “St. John the Divine (i. e., the Theologian) ,” 
not as a speculative theologian but as the outstanding liturgist among 
the sacred writers of the New Testament. By the same token, no more 
gripping a description of theology in its most exalted sense exists than 
that phrase in the Preface of the Liturgy of St. Mark which speaks of 
the angelic hosts singing their triumphal lay (epinikion), the Thrice- 
Holy, “with never-muted theologies” (asigetais theologiais). 

Because this connection between liturgy and doctrine exists, 
every effort at liturgical renewal which does not take doctrine into 
account is destined to fail. The man who does not believe in the 
Triune God or in Him Who is true God begotten of the Father from 
eternity and also true Man born of the Virgin Mary cannot in a 
prayer or a hymn say that he thus believes without at once belying 
himself, God, and other men. It is precisely this which makes the 
Christian Liturgy such a serious matter. The Liturgy is concerned 
with reality, not with pleasant human emotions and imaginations. If 
one does not take the doctrinal content of the Liturgy seriously, all 
liturgical restoration will remain an external thing, a mere borrowing 
of formulas, rites, and ecclesiastical forms which one can find done 
much better in a Roman Catholic church. A Liturgy without its doc- 
trinal content is an artificial device with which ecclesiastical doctors 
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try again and again to help a Protestantism that is dying from spiritual 
depletion and destitution to rise once more from its hopeless sick-bed. 
This will explain the lack of success of the “High Church Movement” 
in German Protestantism during the last generation; at the same time 
it should be gratefully noted that just during the last few years a new 
spirit has developed in many places and many promising new starts 
have been made. It has nevertheless become more abundantly clear 
that there can be no worship revival without a rediscovery of the 
Real Presence. The worshippers must know what they receive in the 
Holy Communion before they can desire it again. It is not the beauty 
of the Communion Liturgy that can renovate the celebration of Holy 
Communion, which has fallen into desuetude even in some Lutheran 
churches. That can be accomplished only by a hunger and a thirst 
after that which is received at the Lord’s Table. Only faith in the 
Sacramental Gift to which the Catechism testifies can renovate our 
celebrations of Holy Communion and therewith our services. Every- 
thing else will remain mere fruitless religious estheticism which one 
can have in other religions as well. 

Men did not come to the Church in the early days of the Faith 
because of the beauty of the Liturgy. The cult of the Egyptian god- 
dess Isis and the cult of the Unconquered Sun (Sol Invictus), judged 
by purely esthetic standards, were probably much more sensuously 
beautiful than the simple Eucharistic celebrations of the early Church. 
Yet if we could ask these ancient worshippers what attracted them in 
the Liturgy of the Christian Church, they would answer: “We come 
to church because we have found here not an imaginary but a real 
Saviour, and thereby we have discovered in the Christian Liturgy a 
fairness that transcends all earthly beauty.” 


Il. 


It would take us too far afield, if we were here to endeavor to 
set forth in all its fulness and entirety the Church’s doctrine of the 
Presence of Christ in the Gospel and in the Sacraments, more specif- 
ically the doctrine of the Real Presence of Our Lord’s Body and Blood 
in the Holy Communion. Let it merely be said here that the doctrines 
of justification and of the Real Presence are the two foci of the el- 
lipse that symbolizes the teaching and the life of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession. 

Neither have we here the space to demonstrate in detail how 
these two doctrines belong indissolubly together and how the whole 
comfort and consolation which the Gospel can give to us poor miser- 
able sinners is inseparably bound up in both; again suffice it to say 
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that in the Holy Communion we receive the very means through 
which Our Lord secured for us the salvation that our justifying faith 
embraces. 

There is, however, one truth that has once more become trans- 
parently clear to us Europeans amid the apocalyptic terrors of these 
times. That is the eschatological aspect of the Holy Eucharist, the 
connection between it and the Last Things, an aspect to which the 
whole New Testament testifies, but which our modern Christianity 
had almost forgotten. One must have celebrated the Blessed Sacra- 
ment with, so to speak, the wanderer’s staff of the expatriate and the 
homeless in one’s hand really to appreciate this. “Thus shall ye eat it, 
with your loins girded, your shoes on your feet, and your staff in 
your hand, and ye shall eat it in haste” (Exodus 12:11); these were 
words which the congregations founded by St. Paul and the church 
which received the Epistle to the Hebrews had in mind when they 
celebrated the Holy Communion. Therefore they were able imper- 
turbably to maintain their faith in the Lord’s Second Advent, for the 
plea, “Amen, even so come, Lord Jesus,” was being fulfilled in every 
celebration of the Holy Eucharist. As Israel was miraculously sus- 
tained during the desert wanderings by the Bread of Heaven and the 
spiritual Drink of the Rock That followed them (I Corinthians 10}, 
so the Holy Communion miraculously sustains God’s people of the 
New Covenant as they fare through the comfortless deserts of this 
world. Delivered from the house of Egyptian bondage, but with their 
entry into the eternal homeland still in the future, Christ’s Church 
Militant here in earth wanders through the centuries of secular his- 
tory until it finally will have crossed the desert and come to “Ca- 
naan’s happy shore.” Yet whenever the Church, in obedience to the 
command and institution of Our Lord, celebrates the Holy Eucharist 
in remembrance of Him and thereby shows forth His death until He 
come, all the centuries of the past and of the future shrink together 
into the mathematical point of His Presence and the vast distance 
that separates heaven from earth disappears. “We did not know 
whether we were in heaven or upon earth,” was the way in which 
the boyars of the Grand Duke Vladimir of Kiev describe the Christian 
worship which they witnessed in tenth century Constantinople, in 
contrast to the Jewish and Moslem services which they had seen, and 
their testimony secured for the people of the Russias that Liturgy 
which even in our day a great Russian theologian has described as 
le ciel sur la terre (heaven upon earth). “Let Thy Holy Sacrament 
become my heaven upon earth,” Blessed Christian Scriver pleads de- 
voutly in one of his prayers. That is a thoroughly Scriptural thought, 
as Hebrews 12:22 shows. The same point is illustrated in the Revela- 
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tion of St. John the Divine, where against the backdrop of eschato- 
logical horrors the worship of God’s people is represented as being 
conducted with ineffable joy on earth and in heaven. Actually this 
twofold worship is but one, for there is heard on earth as it is in 
heaven the same triumphant Thrice-Holy. Likewise, the goal of all 
our liturgical work and of all our efforts toward a worship revival 
must still be to sing with new voices and to pray with new ardor that 
same seraphic hymn which resounds for ever in the presence of our 
God and of His Christ. The theological mission of the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession—a mission which she alone can accomplish, in- 
asfar as she has preserved the pure Gospel—is to discover anew for 
herself and for all of Christendom the consolation that can be derived 
from being able to confess in justifying faith with the true Church 
of all ages: Tu solus sanctus (“Thou only art Holy”). 


IV. 


Is it really necessary as a final point to emphasize that renewal 
of genuine liturgy implies neither a depreciation nor a crowding out 
of preaching? That is the usual objection whenever liturgical renewal 
is discussed. It is a perfectly valid objection, of course, if the liturgical 
renewal involves merely an artificial ceremonial and an esthetic ritu- 
alism, in which blasé congregations, whose jaded taste no longer ap- 
preciates the simple Gospel and the homely Sacraments, try to find a 
substitute for that which is the very essence of Christian worship. 
Preaching—without which there is no worship in the Church Militant 
—will indubitably perish in such circles. Possibly one ought to say 
more accurately that such spurious ritualism appears where preaching 
has already perished, where preachers can no longer preach, and con- 
gregation can no longer bear to listen to, real sermons. 

The authentic Liturgy of the Church, however, and authentic 
preaching of the Gospel have always belonged together, with the 
sermon constituting a basic and indispensable component of the Lit- 
urgy. “They continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doctrine and fel- 
lowship, and in the Breaking of Bread, and in prayers,” we read of 
the first Christian congregation. Synaxis and Eucharist, the service 
of the Word and the service of the Sacrament, were, it is true, sep- 
arately conducted, but in the earliest period the latter followed the 
former immediately, as the famed letter of Pliny the Younger shows 
when properly understood. The proclamation of the Gospel and the 
celebration of the Holy Communion belong together. It is not without 
significance that the chiefest Liturgy of the Eastern Church bears the 
name of St. John, the fourth century Doctor and patriarch who as 
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Orthodoxy’s greatest preacher was called “Chrysostom”—the Golden- 
Mouthed. 

The ancient Church was a preaching Church. So was the Church 
of the Reformation, and the great renovator of the Liturgy, Blessed 
Martin Luther, who gave Germany and in a sense all Christendom the 
purified mass, was Germany’s and possibly the whole Western 
Church’s greatest preacher. It was he who also restored to the sermon 
its real function and content, the obscuring of which had been the 
basic occasion for the medieval pagan invasion of the Christian Litur- 
gy. Actually no movement looking toward liturgical renovation can 
function without being at the same time a renewal of preaching. The 
kind of service that we seek, in which the Sacrament of the Altar 
again receives the proper place that it had in the ancient Church and 
in the Church of the Reformation and that it lost only through the 
ravages oi Pietism and the Age of Enlightenment, will take away from 
the sermon nothing which properly belongs to it. Of course, the 
sermon will have to be less emotional and better disciplined than the 
average modern Protestant pulpit discourse. The preacher will have 
to speak more to the point at issue and less about himself and his 
opinions. The subjectivism and emotionalism of the modern sermon, 
like its poverty of doctrinal substance, is tolerable only in a service 
that lacks authentic liturgical character. Yet if a revival of preaching 
in this sense were to offer less time and occasion for napping in church, 
alleged to have been not infrequent in the past, so much the better 
for the whole service! 

How are we to explain this indissoluble connection between the 
sermon and the Liturgy? Underlying it is the deeper nexus of the 
Means of Grace, the connection between the Gospel and the Sacra- 
ments, which probably no one understood as profoundly as did Blessed 
Martin Luther. Without the Word there is no Sacrament. Without 
the Word contained in the baptismal formula which Christ prescribed 
there is no Baptism; without the Words of Institution there is no Sac- 
rament of the Altar. Contrariwise, without Holy Baptism and Holy 
Communion the Church could preach as much as she wanted to, but 
her preaching would cease to be a proclamation of the Gospel, and 
the organizations which that preaching would create would be at most 
societies for the propagation of a world-view, but not Christian con- 
gregations. Without the Sacraments there would be no communion 
of the Body of Christ and therefore there would be no Church at all. 

We do not know why it pleased Our Lord Jesus Christ to bind 
His Presence among us to the simple Word of the Sacred Scriptures, 
to the preaching of that Word, and to the homely Sacraments of Holy 
Baptism and the Holy Communion. For us it must be enough to know 
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that He has done so; and thus all our liturgical effort becomes at 
bottom simply our praying and our striving that of His mercy God 
would— 
“Preserve to us till life is spent 
His Holy Word AND Sacrament!” 

—Hermann Sasse 


FROM THE PAST: THE CHURCH YEAR 
(Loehe’s “Haus-Schul- und Kirchenbuch”, Vol. II) 
THE EASTER CYCLE (Continued) 


Palm Sunday marks the beginning of the last week before 
Easter, and here we reach the climax of the Lenten season. This weei 
is called the silent week because in the ancient Church, and even in 
the Roman Catholic Church today, silence reigns throughout all the 
services, save at the festival of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
when there is joyous chanting for a brief space, only to be followed, 
however, by the utter silence of Good Friday, when even the bells 
are mute and the altars are draped in black. It is called the great 
week, because it passes in review the last week of Jesus’ life, in 
which the greatest events since the Creation of the world transpired. 
It is also called the sad week (“Charwoche”), because it reminds us 
of the greatest sorrow the world has ever known, that of our Savior 
Himself, which the early Church commemorated with tears of deep 
sympathy and compassion. 

During this week every day has its separate history,—indeed, 
from the evening of Maundy Thursday until the Resurrection morning 
almost every hour is of special significance. By using Holy Scripture 
as a guide, whoever wishes to can pass through these days celebrating 
each hour of each day, thus sanctifying the last week before Easter 
by a very special use of the Divine Word. 

Among these deeply significant days Maundy Thursday stands out 
with particular prominence. In the early Lutheran Church it was cus- 
tomary to lay aside all work at noon of that day and to celebrate a 
great Communion in the late afternoon or early evening. Sorrow 
was thus forgotten for a moment amid the streams of pure joy that 
flowed from this New Testament observance of the Passover. Maundy 
Thursday is often called the Birthday of the Chalice, the Birthday of 
the Holy Supper. It is also known as the Day of the Footwashing, 
because at some time during that evening, perhaps between the eating 
of the Passover and the institution of the Holy Communion, our Lord 
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set forth by precept and by His own example of footwashing, God’s 
holy teaching regarding humble, serviceable Christian love. 

We should not fail to recall, before we pass over to Good Friday, 
that the “Agape” or love-feast of the early Christians was longest as- 
sociated with this Maundy Thursday celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion. On that day Christians of like mind came together in loving 
fellowship, that along with the Holy Supper of our Lord they might, 
even over their earthly food and drink, enjoy the peace and the glad 
anticipation of Heaven which the Lord has bequeathed to His own in 
this holy meal. It is a custom which commends itself to Christian 
friends even in our day. 

Good Friday is a day of deep meditation and silence. It is here 
that the Church is brought to realize that in the message of the Cross 
there are depths and heights that no human mind can measure or at- 
tain. In the early Church there was therefore no sermon on that day. 
Instead, they merely read what we find written in the Scriptures 
concerning Jesus’ Passion, while at the same time the whole arrange- 
ment of the house of worship, the altar and the holy vessels, as well as 
the silence of the organ and the bells, bore witness to all the world of 
the deep sadness that is inseparably joined to the memories of this 
day. There was a time when the Lutheran Church so to say chanted 
the story of the Passion in dramatic form, according to the account of 
one of the evangelists. And though we no longer have this custom 
today, and very few would even understand it, yet perhaps some pas- 
tors realize why in earlier years this dramatic chanting superseded 
the sermon. It is scarcely possible, after all, to preach on this day,— 
certainly not before the hour of Christ’s death. With bated breath the 
faithful follow the succession of events, and the intensity of their 
contemplation scarcely admits of any utterance until the words “It is 
finished” set the spirit free, and the minister can once more break 
the silence in order to praise the majesty and peace and benediction of 
this death. 

The early Church had a custom that may seem strange at first 
to those who have never heard it, but which, if they will reflect a bit, 
must surely appear justified to them and even worthy of imitation. 
It was customary at each Sunday’s celebration of the Holy Commu- 
nion, as indeed at every service, to pray for all classes and conditions 
of men, for believers and unbelievers, for men of high and low degree, 
but not for those who had fallen away from the faith. On Good Friday, 
however, they prayed for all men, especially the souls that had fallen 
away or been misled and deceived, and also for the Jews. In praying 
for the last-named, however, the priest did not bow his knee, in re- 
membrance of the fact that the Jews had on that day bowed their 
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knees before Jesus in mockery and refused to acknowledge Him as 
the Eternal Son of God. 

Here and there in the evangelical Church another beautiful custom 
has grown up. The afternoon service reaches its climax at about three 
o'clock. At this time the minds and hearts of the worshipers are so 
filled with the glorious knowledge of Christ’s ultimate victory that 
everyone falls to his knees. The silence is broken by the festive ring- 
ing of the bells, and the congregation sings in worshipful adoration the 
hymn “To Thee, Lord Jesus, thanks we give”. 

When Good Friday evening comes at last, there is mingled with 
the Church’s worship that wonderful sense of peace and contentment 
that one may feel in a measure even at the deathbed of faithful Chris- 
tians. The strife is ended, rest has come at last, our heart now sets 
itself the task no longer to know our loved one according to the flesh, 
but to think of him rather in his state of heavenly joy and bliss. And 
so on Good Friday evening we meditate on the blessed journey of our 
Lord to Paradise, and the sweet and wonderful rest which His most 
holy soul, together with that of the penitent thief, enjoyed in the abode 
of the blessed spirits. 

Translated by Esther Feddersen 


(A Correction. Passiontide number, page 4, three lines from the 
bottom: Should be Eastern rather than Lutheran Church.) 


LITURGICAL LANDMARKS 


Significant Monuments in the Liturgical Development of the 
Lutheran Church in America 


Ill. THE COMMON SERVICE OF 1888 


The confessional and liturgical level established by Muhlenberg 
in 1748 declined even during the patriarch’s lifetime and sank to de- 
plorable depths in later decades. Liturgical appreciation and power 
began a steady climb out of this valley of humiliation well before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. In the Church Book of 1868 this 
movement reached a height considerably above the Muhlenberg level. 
All Lutheran groups in the country came to a fuller understanding 
of our Church’s cultural heritage. From now on there was no valley 
to cross and the Church moved forward on a rising plateau of ap- 
preciation and endeavor until the Common Service appeared in 1888. 


A Great Work Begun 


Muhlenberg’s ideal of “one Church, one book” was rendered im- 
possible of realization by the complexity of synods and official services 
which characterized our Church’s later development in this country. 
In 1870, Dr. John Bachman of Charleston, suggested to his synod the 
appointment of delegates to confer with representatives of other 
synods in the effort to promote uniformity in worship. Dr. J. B. Re- 
mensnyder’s initiative a few years later inaugurated a definite plan 
for cooperation between the General Synod, General Council and the 
Southern Body. The General Council proposed the Rule of “the com- 
mon consent of the pure Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth century” 
as a principle of procedure. The other Bodies accepted this proposal 
and the work was begun in April, 1884, when representatives met in 
the study of the Rev. Edward T. Horn in Charleston, S.C. Dr. Beale 
M. Schmucker was chosen chairman and Mr. Horn secretary, and to- 
gether with the Rev. G. U. Wenner of New York City these three 
constituted the sub-committee which conducted most of the research 
and perfected the final details. 

The Joint Committee itself, held meetings in Philadelphia and 
eventually adopted what came to be known as “The Common Service.” 
After the adoption of this by the three General Bodies, Dr. Schmucker 
wrote to Mr. Horn congratulating him on the success of the work and 
saying, “I had not the least hope of such achievement when it was 
proposed and only entered into the preliminary work under the rule 
of my official life to do in any case what is the right thing without 
regard to the result. But no one can more highly estimate the impor- 
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tance of the result. If the coming generations of Lutherans have put 
in their mouths and hearts the pure, strong, moving words of our 
Church’s Service, from week to week and year to year, they will be 
brought up in the pure teaching of the Church, and the Church of 
the future will be a genuine Lutheran Church.” 


The laborious work of completing the details involved many long 
conferences of the sub-committee of three. Complete agreement was 
reached except in a few matters, the most important of which was the 
relative order of the Words of Institution and the Lord’s Prayer in the 
Communion Office. The General Council and the United Synod in 
the South held to a strict enforcement of the Rule and placed the 
Lord’s Prayer first. Dr. Wenner’s influence led the General Synod 
to place the Verba first. It was finally resolved that each Body should 
publish the Common Service in its own Service Book with such textual 
variations as it might deem best. Consequently the Common Service 
appeared in three different editions none of which was in complete 
agreement with either of the others. In spite of this, the ideal of “a 
Common Service Book for all English speaking Lutherans” was sub- 
stantially realized. The differences in text were regrettable but less 
numerous and less important than the differences among the English, 
Scotch and American Books of Common Prayer. 


Liturgical Leaders 


The three leaders who have been mentioned were thoroughly 
grounded in Lutheran history and doctrine. Born in this country, 
they were free from Continental provincial prejudices and able to ap- 
proach their task objectively. Dr. Schmucker’s services in the prep- 
aration of the Church Book have already been mentioned. When 
work was begun on the Common Service in 1884, he was fifty-seven 
years of age. His mastery of principles and maturity of judgment 
gave him great influence in this joint project. The Preface of the 
Commen Service, which stands today as he wrote it, is a fine exhibit 
of his scholarship and literary ability. 

Dr. George U. Wenner was born in the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and became a leader in the New York Synod and of the General 
Synod. His keen mind and critical spirit enabled him to make a fine 
contribution and his advocacy of the work itself was chiefly respons- 
ible for its approval by the General Synod. 

Dr. Edward T. Horn had been in the ministry but twelve years 
when the work on the Common Service began. His clear mind and 
scholarly method gave him a thorough mastery of Lutheran history 
and doctrine, and he was a diligent student of the principles and forms 
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of the Church Book. He had published a small volume on The Chris- 
tian Year and had written solid articles on liturgical subjects for the 
church periodicals. His powers of clear and concise literary expression 
were of great service in his position as secretary of the committee. 
The first and final preparation of material was largely in his hands 
and he used the balance of power which he held with wisdom and tact. 

When we consider the conditions which prevailed at the time, it is 
astonishing that a liturgy such as the Common Service could have 
been prepared and adopted. Doctrinally, liturgically and hymnolog- 
ically, the different parts of the Church stood on different levels. The 
Book of Worship of the General Synod (8th ed. 1880) had only 16 
pages of liturgical material. Its form of Confession had been lifted 
bodily from the Book of Common Prayer. There was no liturgical 
order for the Holy Communion. There were no Introits, Collects, 
Epistles or Gospels of the Church Year. The Hymnal was filled with 
subjective material, much of it Calvinistic rather than Lutheran in 
tone. 

The United Synod in the South had fuller liturgical forms in- 
cluding the historic Gospels and Epistles and a few Introits of mixed 
character, as well as the Te Deum, the Litany and the Penitential 
Psalms. The Office of the Holy Communion was placed among the 
Ministerial Acts. The Hymnal also contained subjective and Calvin- 
istic items. 

The General Council had achieved doctrinal unity but its services 
were held in German and Swedish, as well as in English. Its Church 
Book of 1868 was excellent so far as it went. Even the enlarged edition 
of 1870, however, lacked Introits, Collects and other Propers for some 
Days, and contained no provision whatever for Matins and Vespers. 


Significance of the Common Service 


The Common Service tested and completed the material in the 
Church Book in accordance with its own Rule of “the common consent 
of the pure Lutheran liturgies of the sixteenth century”. This pro- 
cedure lifted the entire program above the level of current use and 
personal preference and above the provincialism and nationalism ev- 
ident in the attempts of the Lutheran state churches in Europe to 
recover their liturgical heritages. The Common Service passed over 
Muhlenberg’s Liturgy and the current European vernacular services 
and found its inspiration and its forms in the classic Reformation 
period. As an English liturgy it could draw material from the pur- 
ified Latin services of Luther and the Lutheran Church Orders, as 
well as from German, Swedish and other vernacular texts. 


All of these factors,—fidelity to Lutheran doctrine and history, 
freedom from personal and provincial preferences, completeness of 
content and literary excellence,—combined to make the Common 
Service the typical English Lutheran liturgy, fully representative of 
Lutheranism in its best estate. Comparison with other Lutheran 
services now in use and with the Anglican Book of Common Prayer 
as well, reveals the richness of its historic texts, particularly the litur- 
gical propers for choral use (introits, antiphons, responsories, etc.) 

The highest possible commendation of the Common Service came 
when other General Bodies which had not shared in its preparation 
accepted it as typical and representative. Every Lutheran Service 
Book of consequence in America now includes it, either as its only 
approved Service or for permissive use among other forms drawn 
from current European national uses. 

It is remarkable that the Lutheran churches in America, with 
their variety of linguistic and cultural backgrounds, should have 
been able to agree on a liturgy while they still maintained separate 
ecclesiastical organizations and educational institutions, and in some 
instances could not even work or worship together. All parts of the 
Church, however, were eager for common forms of devotion which 
might express their faith and feeling in the spirit of the fathers and 
the language of the land. All parts of the Church recognized that 
doctrinal indefiniteness and liturgical anemia were not true expres- 
sions of the Lutheran spirit or history and they welcomed the scholar- 
ly product of leaders who had uncovered the doctrinal and liturgical 
foundations upon which Muhlenberg in this country and the Reform- 
ers in all Lutheran lands had stood. The Common Service thus had 
a churchly and unifying influence upon all Lutheran groups in this 
country, for they recognized in it the expression of a common birth- 
right. It helped lead the Church out of confusion to knowledge of 
its own history and heritage and to confidence in its destiny as a 
spiritual force in this country. 


H Factors 


Translations in Telugu, Japanese, Spanish and Italian carried the 
Common Service into the mission fields. An extensive literature and 
numerous musical settings aided its introduction in wide areas. Among 
the latter were Mrs. Spaeth’s Church Book with Music, Dr. Seiss’ 
Church Song, Dr. J. F. Ohl’s School and Parish Hymnal, Archer and 
Reed’s Choral Service Book, Psalter and Canticles and Season Ves- 
pers, Emanuel Schmauk’s Introits, etc., as well as official settings in 
the Service Books of the General Synod, the Missouri Synod, ete. Dr. 
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Horn’s Outlines of Liturgics, Dr. Henry E. Jacobs’ Lutheran Move- 
ment in England and The Explanation of the Common Service by the 
Rev. F. E. Cooper and others, were among the earliest books in this 
field. Later works of consequence were Dr. Paul Z. Strodach’s 
Church Year, The Collects for the Day, Oremus and Manual on Wor- 
ship, and Frederick R. Webber’s Studies in the Liturgy, Church Sym- 
bolism and The Small Church: How to Build and Furnish It. A vol- 
ume of more than 700 pages by Luther D. Reed, entitled The Lutheran 
Liturgy, a Study of the Common Service of the Lutheran Church in 
America, came off the press in 1947. 


An important factor in promoting understanding and use of the 
Common Service was the organization in Pittsburgh, Pa., in 1898 of 
the Lutheran Liturgical Association, which during its brief history 
enrolled more than four hundred members in twenty-two states and 
four provinces of Canada. Papers prepared by scholars in many parts 
of the Church were read and discussed at its monthly meetings. The 
most important were published in 1907 in a volume of Memoirs (800 
pages), edited by Luther D. Reed, the President of the Association. 
The establishment in 1911 of the Chair of Liturgics and Church Art 
in the Philadelphia Seminary was also a direct outgrowth of this 
general movement, interest in which has been maintained in recent 
years by the Society of St. James, the Society of St. Ambrose and 
publications such as Una Sancta and Sursum Corda. 


The Common Service Book of 1918 


As already stated, the text of the Common Service was incor- 
porated within the service books and hymnals of the various Bodies. 
The committee which prepared the Service provided no musical set- 
tings and reached no agreement in the matter of a Common Hymnal 
or the Occasional Services (Baptism, Confirmation, Marriage, Burial, 
etc.). In 1909 the General Council invited the cooperation of the 
General Synod and the United Synod of the South in a joint effort 
to eliminate differences in the text of the Common Service, prepare 
musical settings for the Liturgy and produce a hymnal and a series 


of Occasional Services. 


The invitation was accepted and for the next eight years a Joint 
Committee of thirty-eight members was occupied with this task. Five 
of these were heads of theological seminaries, three were Presidents 
of General Bodies and eight others were professors of theology. Drs. 
Horn and Wenner of the original Committee of 1888 were members of 
this later and larger committee. Dr. Horn served as Secretary until 
his death in 1914, when he was succeeded by Dr. Luther D. Reed. 
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Dr. Charles A. Albert was the Chairman until his death in 1912, when 
he was succeeded by Dr. J. A. Singmaster. The intimate association 
of such a large and representative group of leaders over a period of 
years was an important factor in paving the way for the merger of 
the three Bodies in the United Lutheran Church, which was accom- 
plished in 1918, by which date the Common Service Book and Hymnal 
had appeared from the press. This larger work was an extension 
of the principles and forms of the Common Service itself. For nearly 
a third of a century it has been a powerful instrument in edifying and 
unifying a large section of the Lutheran Church in this country. 
The growing appreciation in all parts of the Church of our com- 
mon doctrinal and liturgical heritage, and the desire for all possible 
unity and uniformity have led to the setting up by the Churches in 
the National Lutheran Council of a Joint Commission on a Common 
Hymnal and a Joint Commission on a Common Liturgy based on the 
Common Service. If, as seems likely, these Commissions shall suc- 
ceed in reaching agreement acceptable to the Churches, they will 
erect another Liturgical Landmark. The years 1748, 1868, and 1888 
were significant dates in our liturgical development. The year 1948 
may well become equally memorable. 


—Luther D. Reed 


BOOK REVIEW 
PROPER OF THE SERVICE 


This recent publication by H. W. Gray Co., edited by Albert Olai 
Christensen and Harold Edward Schuneman, according to Sursum 
Corda (widely-read periodical for Lutheran musicians) is “the most 
important musical work off the press right now.” This writer concurs 
in that viewpoint. It is most satisfactory and will close up the musical 
gaps in Lutheran worship. Moreover, it combines the excellence of 
previous works dealing with the Propers, and is justifiably an im- 
provement on previous attempts in this particular field of Plainchant. 
For what demanded several separate volumes before is now com- 
positely scored in one volume, ending the musicians’ search for ade- 
quate materials for a full fledged service, instead of the truncated 
musical varieties now in use. For hitherto unattainable in Lutheran 
circles, were the Graduals and Offertories set to Plainsong with texts 
from the King James version of the Holy Bible. Here is something 
consistent and desirable for Lutheran Eucharistic worship. Those 
aspiring to continue the development of Plainchant need not go with- 
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out or worry further about adaptations from other sources, snatching 
an Introit here, or a Gradual there, or wondering whether there were 
more Offertory Sentences besides the two in the books. We may now 
hope to corner that bogey of using mimeographed forms, and at long 
last hold a bona fide copy of all that is essential to the finished ren- 
dition of the Common Service. 

It was quite ingenious and a grand stroke of Christian harmony 
and courtesy to have fused the texts of the Common Service Book 
and the Lutheran Hymnal in this work. This inclusion of two great 
bodies of worshipping Christians making use of the same music and 
the same words is indeed a most felicitous gesture, and bespeaks the 
trend toward a Common confession from a Common worship. This is 
the sort of catholic spirit one should like to see fostered. 

If other works antedating this one were experimental, this volume 
may yet prove permanent for some time to come. Determined use on 
the part of choirmasters will test its qualities and merits. We are 
sure it will gain wide acceptance among discerning musicians. 

Proper of the Service anticipates all the peculiar problems of 
Plainsong, and solves them. Only about a dozen pages of the fifty- 
six appear rather complex due to the number of texts on one page. 
This apparent disadvantage will disappear the longer the material is 
rehearsed. The distance between texts at the top of the page and the 
accompaniment at the bottom will yield after a little practice and 
memorizing by the enterprising organist. The work is clear-cut. The 
printed instructions in the Preface, and the method of interpretation 
indicated above the notes, slight accents and shading marks, describe 
most accurately just how Plainsong ought to be sung. The singers’ 
score and the neatness of the text harnessed to the notes makes sight- 
reading easy. The organ accompaniments give the organist every 
assistance in his support of the voices, enabling them to create that 
strangely serene undulation and flow characteristic of Plainsong. 

There is an impressive rubric regarding the Offertory as to the 
place it is sung: “After the sermon, when the celebrant has reached 
the Altar, the choir sings the Offertory Sentence.” This means that the 
celebrant will not be left in the pulpit as the Offertory is being sung, 
as sort of a doxology to the sermon, as takes place in many parishes. 
Probably one of the finest things about this book is the addition of the 
Offertory Sentences. The table of contents gives the page number for 
each Proper for every Day celebrated in the Liturgical Year with all 
the Saints’ Days and Feasts. The Gradual and the Offertory Sen- 
tences that have remained too long silent, because no music of a 
churchly style was available, may now become an integral part of 
each Eucharist, just as the Introit has become a part of the normal 
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service. These hitherto silent variables of our Liturgy can speak and 
sing for themselves, and become just as vital to the Service as are the 
Epistle and the Gospel or the Creed. May this splendid volume care- 
fully prepared by skillful scholars and musicians of the Church fur- 
ther the divine coherence and unity manifest today in Christendom, 
and give the Church a new song from the very heart of early Christian 
worship. 


—John A. Kaercher 


UNA SANCTA REPRINTS 


While back numbers of Volumes VI and VII of Una Sancta are 
not available, the editors stand ready to reprint individual articles 
for which there is a sufficient demand. Hereunder is a list of articles 
published in the twelve numbers comprising these two volumes. 
Readers desiring reprints are requested to communicate to the ed- 
itorial office the titles in which they are interested. 


Andersen, A. W. The Rev. J. Madsen, D.D. 2 pp. 5c 
Bendes, Stephen. The Epiphany Light. 3 pp. 10c. 


Feddersen, Esther. From the Past (Translations of Wilhelm 
Loehe). 17 pp. 25c. 


Grace Frances, Sister. An Eternal Easter. 3 pp. 10c. 
Harry, Carolus P. Of St. Michael and the Angels. 3 pp. 10c. 


Hawlicheck, Arthur. Pentecostal Prayer for the State of the 
Church. 3 pp. 10c. 


Jones, Francis R. The Advent Wreath. 2 pp. 5c. 

Jones, Francis R. Using the Queen of Feasts. 2 pp. 5c. 
Jones, Francis R. Ten Cover Symbols of Feasts and Seasons. 20c. 
Kaercher, John A. Thomas a Kempis. 3 pp. 10c. 

Klopf, Richard. The Communion of Saints. 18 pp. 25c. 


Klopf, Richard. A Light to Lighten the Gentiles (The Candle- 
mas Rite). 3 pp. 10c. 


Koenker, Ernest. The Lenten Hymn (Stabat Mater). 3 pp. 10c. 


Kretzmann, Kari. Gleanings from J. H. P. Graebner’s Journal. 
2 pp. 5c. 


Kunkle, Howard R. Behold, the Bridegroom Cometh (An Ad- 
vent Meditation). 3 pp. 10c. 


Kunkle, Howard R. Christmas Again. 2 pp. 5c. 
Kunkle, Howard R. The Way of the Cross. 6 pp. 15c. 


Kunkle, Howard R. (editor). Aims and Objectives of the Lit- 
urgical Revival in the Lutheran Church: A Symposium by 
Seventeen Clergymen and Laymen. 22 pp. 30c. 


Piepkorn, Arthur Carl. The Norm of Lutheran Piety. 14 pp. 25c. 
Piepkorn, Arthur Carl. Four Christmas Meditations. 7 pp. 20c. 
Piepkorn, Arthur Carl. A Lutheran Breviary. 5 pp. 15c. 


Piepkorn, Arthur Carl. Prayers for the Feast of St. James Ma- 
jor (July 25). 2 pp. 5c. 


Piepkorn, Arthur Carl. A Litany Based on a Meditation by 
Blessed John Arndt. 4 pp. 10c. 


Piepkorn, Arthur Carl. Holy Cross Day (September 14): Its 
History and Its Propers. 11 pp. 25c. 


Piepkorn, Arthur Carl. The Celebrant’s Communion. 6 pp. 15c. 


Piepkorn, Arthur Carl, and Kunkle, Howard R. The Eucharis- 
tic Prayer. 29 pp. 35c. 


Piepkorn, Arthur Carl and Miriam. Some Reflections on the 
Churching of Women. 11 pp. 25c. 


Rosendal, Gunnar, and others. The Liturgical Revival “a the 
Church of Sweden. 15 pp. 25c. 


Schnabel, Richard V. You Must Become as These. 4 pp. 10c. 


von Schenk, Berthold. The Sacrament a Source of Spiritual Re- 
vival. 4 pp. 10c. 


Wainwright, John, and Sister Dolores. Needed—A Sisterhood. 
8 pp. 20c. 


Webber, Frederick Roth. The Litany of the Holy Child. 2 pp. 5c. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 
NEW STAFF MEMBERS. Una Sancta is pleased to announce 
the addition of two people to the staff. The artist for this issue is 
Miss Marianne Nordstrom of Eskilstuna, Sweden. Miss Nordstrom 
was born in South India where her parents were serving as mission- 
aries under the Church of Sweden. Interested in drawing since 
childhood, Miss Nordstrom studied art in Stockholm. Upon her 
Confirmation, she resclved to devote her life to God and His Church 
through her art. During the summer of 1947 she continued her art 
studies in England and in France. She has done considerable work 
for Swedish church magazines, including St. Michael’s Magazine, 
of which staff editor Dr. Gunnar Rosendal is in charge. She is 
affiliated with a Christian youth group in Sweden which is working 
and praying for a deeper religious life with a community ideal, as well 
as praying for the Church of Sweden and for the unity of Christen- 
dom. Miss Nordstrom’s fine Christian art will appear in subsequent 
issues of Una Sancta. 

The Rev. Otto E. Klett is our other new staff member. Born in 
Pomerania, Germany, the homeland of Reformer John Bugenhagen, 
Pastor Klett received his early education there, together with the 
inspiration for his deep liturgical interests. He was graduated from 
Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Illinois, in 1918. A member of the 
Wisconsin Synod, he is now pastor of St. John’s Church, Dakota, Min- 
nesota. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. The Rev. Luther D. Reed, D.D., A.E.D., 
concludes his historical series on the liturgical movement in American 
Lutheranism. Dr. Reed, author of the monumental new work, The 
Lutheran Liturgy, is the recent president of the Philadelphia Lu- 
theran Seminary, member of numerous committees on music and 
worship, and author of many articles and other significant works. .. . 
Miss Esther Feddersen, translator of the Loehe article, is on the 
faculty of Lutheran High School, St. Louis, Missouri. . . . Our music 
reviewer this issue is the Rev. John A. Kaercher, staff member, and 
pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

“Not the least among the many encouraging signs of the vitality 
of the Church of the Augsburg Confession in America is the emerg- 
ence of an indigenous liturgical revival,” writes the Reverend Doctor 
Hermann Sasse, Professor of Theology at the University of Erlangen, 
by way of preface to his article, “Liturgy and Lutheranism,” translated 
for this issue by the Reverend Arthur Carl Piepkorn, Ph.D., of the 
Una Sancta staff. ‘The writer of this unpretentious essay has hardly 
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ever received a more reassuring report on the spiritual life of Amer- 
ican Lutheranism in our day than the impressive evidence of the new 
appreciation of the Liturgy contained in the Pentecost, 1947, issue of 
Una Sancta (Vol. VI, No. 5), which he has recently received, and he 
asks the privilege of describing to our American brethren in the Faith 
some of the experiences that we in Germany have had in the sphere 
of liturgical restoration.” 

Una Sancta humbly appreciates this compliment and in its turn 
is happy to present this manuscript from the pen of one of the greatest 
living Lutheran theologians. Dr. Sasse is no stranger to most of our 
readers, nor is America strange to him. As an exchange student in 
this country he learned to know the American religious scene at first 
hand; his observations are embodied in his book Amerikanisches 
Kirchentum (1927). After a pastorate in famed St. Mary’s Church, 
Berlin, he was appointed to the theological faculty of the University 
of Erlangen, where he became one of the leaders of the “neo-Lutheran” 
movement. In 1930 he contributed a widely-discussed essay, “Jesus 
Christ the Lord,” to the symposium Mysterium Christi, edited by the 
Bishop of Chichester (Dr. G. K. A. Bell) and Adolph Deissmann. His 
book Was heisst lutherisch? (1934), a classic exposition of the doctrine 
and life of the Church of the Augsburg Confession, was translated 
into English (from the second German edition) in 1938 by the Rev- 
erend Theodore G. Tappert and published in this country under the 
title, Here We Stand. In the field of Eucharistic theology he has pub- 
lished Kirche und Herrenmahl (1938) and has written the majority 
of the articles in the symposium Vom Sakrament des Altars (1941), 
of which he was the editor. A consistent anti-Nazi, he piously filched 
the paper for the last-named volume from a stock earmarked for the 
late Mr. Goebbels’ Hitlerist propaganda. As a staunch Lutheran, he 
has bitterly opposed in the Church of the Augsburg Confession in 
Germany every post-war trend toward denominational indifferentism. 
His early arrival in this country is being eagerly awaited. Further 
articles by Professor Sasse will appear in subsequent issues of Una 
Sancta. 
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